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REVIEW OF THE WEEE. 


if was announced from Washington, at the beginning of the 

week, in a very definite manner, that a special session of Con- 
gress would be presently called, to meet on the 21st of October. 
Later, this report was contradicted, and the business seems still 
clouded by uncertainty. The argument for an earlier assembling 
than December has always seemed to far outweigh the objections, 
and we observe that the Free Trade journals generally are among 
those who are decidedly opposed to the idea. It is, however, true 
that there will be a very slender majority of Republicans in the 
House, even if the five members from the new States of the North- 
west should be all on hand, and all of that party. The recent 
death of Mr. Laird, of Nebraska, reduces the Republicans now 
elected to the precise number (163) required for a quorum, and of 
these, one, Mr. Nutting of New York, is so ill that he is not likely 
to be present either in October or December. But if the successor 
to Mr. Laird shall be chosen in time, and the new members come 
in all right, an early call will certainly be justified. 





THE Ohio Democrats held their State convention on Wednes- 
day, and nominated Congressman James E. Campbell for Gov- 
ernor. Mr. Campbell was a soldier in the Union army, and a Re- 
publican until 1872, when he followed after Mr. Greeley. He 
served in the House, as a representative from Ohio, in the last 
three Congresses, and voted last winter for the Mills bill, though 
he had been regarded as belonging to the Randall wing of the 
Democracy. In the contest for the nomination, on Wednesday, 
the more strenuous Free Traders put forward Congressman H. 8. 
Neal as their candidate, and their views were also represented in 
the acrid speech of the president of the convention, a Dr. Harter, 
who was evidently an unqualified worshipper of the dogmas of 
the ultra English school,—dogmas, we may remark to him, which 
more judicious economists of England are now taking pains to re- 
pudiate. 

The platform adopted is not so outspoken in the direction of 
Free Trade: on the contrary it is rather cautious and intended 
for use in “straddle” speeches. Mr. Campbell will doubtless get 
all the votes of his party, and unless Governor Foraker’s affairs 
are put into better shape than they now appear to be, we shall 
not count on heavy Republican gains this year in Ohio. 





In Virginia, the Republican Convention, last week, nominated 
General Mahone for Governor, as it had been expected to do. 
Mayor Lamb, of Norfolk, who has been regarded as the most 
likely candidate, if Mahone decided not to run himself, was not 
called on, as the decision was the other way. Of the Republican 
opposition to Mahone not much is left on the surface,—some may 
be under ground,—though Gen. V. D. Groner, of Norfolk, ex- 
Governor Cameron, and the Yosts, of Staunton, are still out of 
the procession. What the success of Mahoneism would imply na- 
tionally we have discussed elsewhere. 





WE wisely said, a week ago, that General Goff would be 
Governor of West Virginia, “if justice be done.” It proves that 
justice was undone, about the time our paragraph got into type, 
the so-called “‘ investigation committee ” of the Legislature having 
thrown out enough votes to elect the Democratic contestant, 
Judge Fleming. Whether this will help the Democrats of that 
State hereafter remains to be seen : rascality in politics sometimes 
seems to out-travel Nemesis. 





THE Prohibitionists of Pennsylvania held their convention at 
Harrisburg, on Wednesday, and nominated J. R. Johnston, of 








Pittsburg, for State Treasurer. The attendance was somewhat 
larger than usual, but there is little outward sign, as yet, that any 
considerable part of the 296,000 who voted for the Constitutional 
Amendment in June are going to vote with the Third Party in 
November. 





IF anything could disgust the State of New York with her 
Governor and the party he controls, it is the call for the State Con- 
vention which has been issued with his concurrence by the State 
Committee of his party. In this not only the Democrats of the 
State are invited to send delegates, but the presence is invited of 
all who are opposed to restrictive legislation with regard to the 
liquor traffic. Under this summons every saloon-keepers’ organi- 
zation in the State is entitled to representation in the Convention ; 
and if we judge of the modesty of these gentlemen by their con- 
duct in the past, it will take a great deal of prudence and fore- 
sight to keep them from pressing to the front. At any rate, the 
Democrats of New Yark welcome a campaign in which the differ- 
ence between restrictive license and nominal license will furnish 
the principal issue, and the Republicans will not be slow to take 
them up. 

Gov. Hill knows who his friends are. Last November the liq- 
uor interests fought a distinct fight for his reélection. They fur- 
nished the money for a vigorous campaign, and the Governor re- 
paid their services by the most complete subserviency to their 
wishes. The memorandum of explanation he attached to his veto 
of the very mild High License law which passed the last legisla- 
ture, seemed to have been prepared with a liking for strong and 
abusive language concerning the “ Temperance fanatics.” Itisa 
gain in frankness when the Governor acknowledges his close affilia- 
tion with the whiskey interest, and his great obligations to it, in 
this public way, for the Committee at Saratoga were his creatures 
from first to last. And the gain to public interests should come 
in the shape of deserved defeat for the ‘“‘ Whiskey Governor” 
through the election of some such Republican as Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt to the office which Mr. David B. Hill has disgraced. 
To such a result the Mugwumps and the Cleveland Democrats 
probably would contribute, as they want Mr. Hill out of the way 
of the aspirations of their favorite, whatever it may cost to get 
rid of him. 





THE High (or Restrictive) License law of Massachusetts ap- 
pears to work as well as does ourown. The Boston Advertiser 
gives a table of the licenses of last vear and this, in sixteen cities 
which voted for License both years, which shows that the number 
of saloons has been reduced from 3,022 to 1,257, while the fees col- 
lected into the city treasuries have increased from $1,097,706 to 
$1,448,425. It is true that the number of arrests for drunkenness 
has slightly increased in most of these cities ; but this is ascribed 
to the fact that the law requiring such arrests has been much more 
rigidly enforced of late. Formerly there were placesin nearly all 
such cities where drunkenness on the streets was ignored by the 
police. The disposition now is to refuse licenses to such districts, 
and as a consequence their denizens have to come into the better- 
behaved neighborhoods for their drink, and if they get drunk they 
are ‘run in.” 

The testimony is unanimous that the fear of forfeiting a costly 
license has worked to prevent sales on Sunday, or to minors, or at 
hours forbidden by the law. Newburyport and Fall River are the 
points at which the least improvement is reported, these cities be- 
ing but slightly affected by the Temperance sentiment. In Boston, 
the Law and Order League reports that most of the places which 
were refused licenses either have been shut up, or compelled to 
take up some other business ; and that the restrictions as to hours 
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and days of sale are observed as never before. ‘“ To-day itis im- 
possible to find a saloon open in all Boston on Sunday.” 





THERE was an element of pleasant surprise in the recent vic- 
tory of the Liberal or “Gentile” party in the municipal election 
in Salt Lake City. The party opposed to the dominance of the 
“Saints” made a very vigorous effort to win, but with small ex- 
pectation of success. Had the representatives of the Church been 
able to manage matters as effectively in this instance as they for- 
merly did, the election would have gone the other way. But the 
numbering of ballots was forbidden by the new law, and no one 
was allowed to approach the polls except for the purpose of voting. 
As a consequence some two or three hundred of the younger 
“Saints ”’ followed their inclinations and voted against their church 
ticket, being tired of ecclesiastical domination in political and 
social matters. 

It is the rise of just this class among the Mormons which is of 
promise for the future of Utah. While there has been a steady 
growth of the “Gentiles” in Utah, it is not likely that they will 
become strong enough to control its affairs, as the Mormons have 
got the best lands so completely into their own hands as to main- 
tain their majority, so long as there is no break in their own ranks. 
But more than one occurrence has shown that the system is not 
impregnable in this respect. There have been several schisms 
from the Church, indicating a spirit of revolt which may prove 
strong enough, if not to overthrow its influence, at least to retire 
it from the field of politics. This is the best kind of Americaniza- 
tion for Utah. 





THE “ Clan-na-Gael ” of Chicago follows the example of that 
of Philadelphia in putting itself on the record on the right side in 
the Cronin matter. Ata huge picnic, held in Cheltenham Park 
on ‘“ Lady-day,” the speakers made this their chief topic, calling 
upon the whole Irish race in America to unite to bring the mur- 
derers to justice. Mr. John Devoy said : ‘“‘ Weare on trial before 
the world. This crime will go unpunished if the arch instigators 
go unhanged. (Applause.) It will do much to sustain the theory 
put forward by our enemies, that we are incapable of self-govern- 
ment, that our instincts are murderous. Our dearest 
interests and the good name of our race are involved in seeing 
that these murderers are brought to justice.” Father Toomey 
said : “‘ It is well to be careful that the laws of the land are not set 
aside by us, and that we do not set ourselves up individually as 
arbitrators of the lives of men. We are living in a nation that 
will tolerate no such work, be the nationality what it may.” 
(Cheers.) 

While this picnic represented the great body of the Irish 
Nationalists, there was a smaller gathering representing the fac- 
tion which had been unfriendly to Dr. Cronin, at which a some- 
what different tone prevailed. But even this denounced the 
murder and called for justice. It is very evident that the Irish- 
Americans as a body will not give any sanction to lawlessness in 
this country, and that the principle of obedience to constituted 
authority is not to be overridden with any sympathy from them. 





THAT was a comic performance, indeed, at Chautauqua, Sat- 
urday, when an agent of the Standard Oil ring with honeyed and 
captivating eloquence undertook to convince the studious and as- 
piring young people of that great popular academy that Trusts 
were a high and beneficent creation, demanding the sympathy of 
the philanthropic and the prayers of the pious! The Reverend 
Washington Gladden, who took a different view, is accused of 
losing his temper, and it must be confessed that he would have 
had reason for so doing, being a sane man, though he would have 
done better, no doubt, to have preserved his sense of the gro- 
tesque. When schools like Chautauqua get to teaching their 
students that Grab is a good thing, it will not be long, we judge, 
before they find themselves without scholars. 








UNTIL this year our Free Trade friends were able to pretend 
that the British government pays no subsidies to steamship-lines, 
because those subsidies have been covered up for the last thirty 
years in payments for carrying the mails. But the frankness of 
the Canadians in dealing with the new line from Vancouver’s Is- 
land to Hong-Kong has disconcerted this fiscal hypocrisy. They 
voted a subsidy and asked the Mother Country to do the same; 
so a subsidy under its proper name, amounting to $300,000 a year 
for ten years, has been voted by Parliament to the new line. 
This is a return to the frank days of the competition between the 
Cunard and Collins lines, when both countries paid subsidies as 
such. But when the withdrawal of ours to the Collins line, at the 
suggestion of Senator Jefferson Davis, left the course clear, then 
England began to cover up her subsidies under the name of 
postal payments, lest any argument against Free Trade should be 
drawn from her practice. For full thirty years the British ex- 
porter has been aided in his business by grants to steamship-lines 
from the public treasury, and always under the pretense that the 
government was paying for nothing but service rendered; and 
American Free Traders have been imperilling our national repu- 
tation for “ lucidity,” which means the readiness to look facts in 
the face, by pretending to be taken in by this device. What will 
they say now? 





THE prospects of a period of peace in Hayti are improved, as 
Generai Hyppolite has entered Port-au-Prince, and his rival, Leg- 
itime, has fled the country. That Hyppolite has been chosen 
President nobody alleges. His rival did make such a claim, but 
his election was so irregular that it commanded no respect. It 
was a case in which the intervention of a Congress of the Ameri- 
cas was clearly called for, but as no state-system as yet exists for 
this continent, civil war had to fill up the vacancy. 

The party of Legitime ascribe his defeat to American influ- 
ence. We would be glad if it could be said that we had exerted 
any influence in Hayti in the direction of peace and order. No 
doubt our merchants trading with Port-au-Prince took some hand 
in the transactions of the struggle, and our government insured 
them immunity even beyond what international law would have 
warranted. But direct influence of the kind warranted by our 
maintenance of Haytian independence by the Monroe Doctrine, 
we did not exercise. We have not yet come to realize the respon- 
sibilities which attach to our guarantee of such governments as 
that of Hayti from invasion by Europeans who, if they conquered 
the island would do something to civilize it. 





A STRIKE of immense dimensions has been on, in London, 
all the week, and is unsettled at this writing. It arises from the 
demands of the dock workmen, or stevedores, for various better- 
ments, including that of six pence an hour as pay, but other la- 
borers joined in, to help the stevedores, and the number of men 
on strike, on Wednesday, was estimated at 150,000. Comment 
upon the demonstration may be made more safely and more intel- 
ligently a week later, when no doubt the struggle will have been 
decided one way or the other, but meantime it may be remarked 
that this does not occur in the United States but in England, and 
that 12 cents an hour for uncertain, irregular employment, does 
not seem a munificent wage. Suppose that such a strike had oc- 
curred in this country, what sermons would we not have had from 
Free Trade preachers ! 

The East End of London has been singularly free from strikes, 
for the reason that its workmen generally have been too depressed 
and wretched even to organize trades’ unions. This strike indi- 
cates the state of things produced by the Socialist agitation, and 
be it wise or foolish, it is an event which marks a new era for 
London, and one which is indicative of social as well as industrial 
trouble. As recent travelers have remarked, formerly the East 
End kept to itself and was hardly known to exist by those who 
did not go to see it. But of late years it has poured over the 
whole city in such a way that it can no longer be ignored. The 
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demonstrations in Trafalgar Square two years ago were but the 
first declaration that that quarter, the London’s Quarter St. An- 
toine, means to be heard from in coming years. 





THE British Home Secretary has seen fit to recommend the 
commutation of Mrs. Maybrick’s sentence to imprisonment for life 
with hard labor. This is a characteristic English procedure, and 
illustrates that sublime contempt for logic which characterizes the 
country. If the woman killed her husband, and was convicted 
for the crime by a fair trial, there was no reason for interfering 
with the course of the law. If there was room to doubt her guilt, 
or if—as most people think—the trial was an unfair one, and 
would have resulted in the conviction of an innocent almost as 
easily as of a guilty person, then there is no justice in condemn- 
ing a woman to life-long imprisonment for an offense of which she 
has not been fairly convicted. The conclusion reached by Mr. 
Matthews means that he is of the opinion that she did the deed, 
but that he finds the pressure of public opinion too strong to per- 
mit of his having her hung. 

The best thing to hope from the occurrence is that it will bring 
about some alleviation of the medieval severity of English law 
procedure in such cases. It is monstrous to give a man the right 
of appeal all the way up to the House of Lords in defense of his 
ownership of asquare foot of ground, but to refuse this right when 
his very life is at stake on the chances of a jury-trial. 





Ir is said that the Turkish governors of those vilayets of Ar- 
menia which still remain under the power of the Sultan, have 
been admonished by a government circular to be as conciliatory 
as possible to the Kurds, and to maintain them in their rights, in 
view of the fact that the Turks may yet need their services in 
maintaining their power in that quarter. To understand the force 
of this admonition it is needful to remember that these Kurds 
have been harrying the Christian population of Armenia like so 
many fiends, and that while this bad work has been going on for 
centuries, there seems to have been an especially vigorous revival 
of their atrocities since Russia annexed the Eastern part of the 
country and thus shut them out of half of their old field of dep- 
redation and outrage. The Sublime Porte desires to have the 
Kurds given full leave to treat the most peaceful and inoffensive 
population of Asia just as he pleases—to plunder, to outrage, to 
shoot, and otherwise deport himself as the unreclaimed savage he is. 

England must feel especial gratification on reading this cir- 
cular. At the Berlin Conference Lord Beaconsfield undertook on 
her behalf to see that the Sultan gave his Asiatic Christian subjects 
a just and orderly government. But from that day to this not a 
finger has been lifted by the British government to have this en- 
gagement enforced. Armenia has suffered horrors worse than so 
many years of civil war, and England has looked on with indiffer- 
ence if not complacency. And all that will now be done is to 
obtain from Constantinople assurances that no such circular has 
issued, and to proceed as though any one believed them. 








REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE. 


NEw York. 

A™ or nearly all, of the advantages in this week’s stock 

market have been with the bull contingent. Few stocks 
have failed to score advances. Many stocks have risen materially. 
Some specialties have spurted in a fashion that had much of the 
old time life in it. And the abounding bear prophets of last week 
are not now found on parade. It must not be imagined, however, 
that this sudden and marked change in the tendency of quota- 
tions signifies anything like a corresponding conversion of the old 
bear party to new ideas. Recent bears are bears still. The dif- 
ference between their past position and their present one is that 
they make less noise now than they did then. And they have 
reason for making less noise. Railroads which they have pro- 
claimed impoverished and on the verge of bankruptcy are report- 
ing phenomenally increased earnings; foreign crops which were 
to flood this country are failures ; domestic crops which were re- 
ported naught are turning out in abundance and in quality far be- 
yond anything that we have known in years. 








And, too, their much proclaimed money squeeze has disap- 
peared. By far the most important statement that has so far been 
given to the public officially touching upon the purposes and plans 
of the Treasury Department relative to the money market is in 
declarations made by Assistant Secretary Batcheller of the Treas- 
ury. Mr. Batcheller is in charge of the Department during the 
vacation absence of Secretary Windom. Socially as well as po- 
litically he is very close to Mr. Windom, and what he has to say 
can be depended upon as having back of it the highest authority. 

“T wouldn’t like to be a four per cent. bond holder just now,” he says, 
“if I had purchased at a figure higher than 128. Bonds are bound to come 
down. and now is a good time to stand from under. I can’t imagine,” he 
continues, ‘‘ what could have induced these people to buy up a lot of Gov- 
ernment bonds at such a timeasthis. A New York house offered us $3 000,- 
000 worth of four per cents. the other day at half a cent higher than we 
felt justified in paying and we refused the offer. We have since bought 
these same bonds from the parties at our own figure. They paid 129 and 
sold to us at 128. I would like to give you the name of this firm, but we 
have established a universal practice of refusing to make public the names 
of those who offer us these bonds.” 

“You do not, then, regard a financial stringency as at all imminent?” 
he was asked. 

‘*Most assuredly not. The Government is in the market for at least 
two millions a day in Government bonds and most of this is going right into 
the banks. Crops are good, and there is plenty of money to move them.” 

“Will the Treasury Department resort to any other measure than that 
of bond buying in case a stringency should impend ?” 

“The Department will not permit anything approaching a panic while 
this Administration is in power; you may rest assured of that. As to the 
specific remedies we might apply should danger impend [ will say just this: 
We do not propose discounting our defense by describing it in advance. The 
sharks and speculators all the country over are plotting against the Treas- 
ury Department. We will not give them information which may enable 
them to work more effectively. We will cross each bridge as we come to it, 
and we will cross in safety.” 

Not more by assurances of this sort than by the acts of the 
Treasury has come a very pronounced sense of satisfaction regard- 
ing the prospects for the money market. For the first time under 
the present Administration, bonds have been bought this week in 
blocks of over a million. Naturally and at once there has followed 
concessions in the loan market. Borrowers who could not be ac- 
commodated at five and a-half or at six per cent. a week ago are 
being urged now to take funds at two and a-half and three per 
cent. Unless all prospects fail, gold will be coming this way from 
Europe in large quantities within the next few weeks. 

Wall Street’s chief bear leader said to the writer of this article 
this week: ‘‘ The outlook just at present does not favor much bear 
activity. Of course stocks are not worth what they are selling for, 
but this I guess isn’t a very good time to helpthem down. There 
are too many fictitious elements in the market just now upon the 
bull side. Railroads are showing big earnings and hiding their 
expenses. The railroad book-keeper is getting in his finest work. 
And the speculators on the bull side have got the ear of the 
Treasury Department, and are going to be able to ward off natural 
conditions in the money market for some time to come. These are 
the bull cards, and manipulated as they are, I think it quite prob- 
able that they can be played to win for a little while. In the end, 
of course, intrinsic values will tell, but not, I fear, before the public 
discovers that the pools and cliques that have been loaded down 
for the past two years have been able to throw their pack upon 
honester but weaker shoulders.” 

This same bear authority, pursuing his review of the stock 
market, said that while the stock market was likely to go some- 
what higher there were here and there in the market spots of 
weakness likely to cause trouble. He spoke with especial severity 
against Cotton Oil Trusts and Sugar Trusts, which he said “‘ have 

ot to go.” 

. From bull leaders there comes but one assurance: This isa 
bull market ; it is going to be big; it is going to stay. Henry Vil- 
lard and his Northern Pacific shares have been attracting most of 
the week’s attention. Day after day Mr. Villard marks his stocks 
higher ; and friends who are close to him are predicting what 
seem very fancy prices for both Northern Pacific common and 
preferred. Much fol-de-rol is heard of certain magnificent ad- 
vantages that the Northern Pacific Company has just acquired. 
What those advantages are nobody knows—that is, of course, no- 
body but Mr. Villard. He is working his old ‘‘ mystery racket ” ; 
and if there is one thing that Wall street does love and does bet 
its money on it is a mystery. Wherefore, up go the quotations 
easy,—everybody waiting inanxiety and most folks in confidence, 
for the coming day of revelation which is to make every stock- 
holder a millionaire. This might strike an “ outsider” as an old 
business method. But Wall street doesn’t care anything about the 
opinion of outsiders. To every doubter and to all questioners 
there is ready the one sufficient answer : “ Believe what you please 
or doubt what you please, only buy the stock and you'll get a 
profit.” ’Tis a merry game, and there are millions in the pot. 

Such steps as have been announced this week towards the re- 
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organization of the Atchison Company do not strike Wall street 
as very inspiriting. The ousting of Gen. Strong to give the com- 
paratively unknown Allen Manvel the company’s presidency is 
looked upon as a strange proceeding. It may be true that Strong 
ought to have gone. He may have made mistakes, been expen- 
sive, wastefully extravagant perhaps; but this fault was his not 
more than it was that of his entire board of directors. What he 
did he did with their knowledge, by their authority, and through 
their codperation. So much everybody knows. Still outsiders 
haven’t really the right to preclude these magnates from making 
a scapegoat for themselves. This much, however, investors would 
seem to have the right to insist upon: that if one executive head 
must go there should be put in its place at least equal capacity, 
equal knowledge, equal experience. Allen Manvel, the newly 
chosen President, has never won front rank in the American rail- 
road world. Comparatively few people, indeed, have ever heard 
him hinted at as a great manager. He has no relations with the 
Atchison system ; he is not familiar with Atchison territory ; he 
has never had to do with any such enormous traffic as the Atchi- 
son handles; the complexities of such a great system are wholly 
new to him. There is no telling,of course, but that he may develop 
into a great man all at once; only, as conservative people in Wall 
street are inclined to view it, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
system with its 7,000 miles of road is entitled, it might seem, to a 
President past the bud and blossom period. 

Trade conditions and prospects throughout the country are 
almost uniformly reported healthful and improving. 








“ MAHONEISM” AND NATIONAL POLITICS. 


‘or previous defeats of General Mahone in his efforts to con- 

trol the State of Virginia, and notably his failure to be re- 
élected to the national Senate, gave reason to believe that he 
might be retired from the dictatorship which he held, and so leave 
opportunity for other men, of preferable qualities, to take the 
leadership of the Republican organization of that State. But this 
expectation appears to be eniirely dissipated. Those Republicans 
who did not servilely follow him have been driven out, like Mr. 
Wise, or bought out, like Mr. Brady, or coerced into inactivity, like 
Mr. Langston. Substantially, there is not now,—so far as an outside 
observer can see,—any active Republicanism in Virginia except 
that which General Mahone draws in his train. 

So far as the local questions of Virginia are concerned, it 
seems useless to discuss them in this connection. There is little 
choice between the parties in their present attitude to the affairs 
of State concern. But the interest of Republicans generally is 
drawn to the situation in Virginia by the evidence that Mahone is 
playing,--and is being played,—for substantial use in the control 
of national politics. The same malign forces which have already 
fastened themselves upon the Administration, and which will in 
all probability wreck it, are seen in close alliance with Mahone, 
meaning that if he wins in the present desperate fight, he shall be- 
come a factor in the adjustments of national politics. As Platt- 
ism dominates and terrorizes New York, as Quayism manipulates 
and corrupts Pennsylvania, so Mahonism is to seize and absorb 
Virginia, and the three, in harmony, if not in actual partnership, 
are to dictate national Republican action. 

In this aspect of the case there must be interest felt everywhere 
in the Virginia contest. General Mahone, in civil life as in war, 
is a leader of unsurpassed boldness. He has that degree of ner- 
vous courage which has served to draw into his organization a 
large share of the Confederate fighters. Obviously, he is stronger 
now with the white people of the State than ever before, and he 
depends less upon the solid vote of the blacks. But all his quali- 
ties of audacity and courage, useful as they would be in a clean 
and honest effort, do not either obscure or redeem his qualities of 
disregard for moral considerations. His career as a public man 
has marked him as an unhesitating and unscrupulous political 
manager. In the present situation, when it is necessary for the 
nation’s preservation that it should hold fast to those measures of 
reform that have been wrested from partisan greed, General Ma- 
hone is a leader whose effort is all upon the side of reaction and 
degradation. What has been built up on the new foundations he 
would teardown. Where progress has been made in rooting out 








abuses, he would return to methods from which abuses spring. 
General Mahone is, in fine, a “spoils” leader, pure and simple. 
He may as well stand with Voorhees or Gorman, of his present 
opponents, as he may stand with Platt and Quay of his present as- 


sociates. He came into the Republican party through the by-way 
of Repudiation, and he may very fitly join in the effort to direct its 
march to the sloughs and pitfalls of Unscrupulous Partisanship. 
If, then, Mahoneism is to be made to win in Virginia, it will 
be the forerunner of still greater peril for the Republican party of 
the nation. The audacious leader of the movement will have 
won his place in the new conspiracy of corruption which threatens 
public affairs. His ‘‘ machine” will be dignified and made influ- 
ential by its success. The concessions which it has already ob- 
tained from General Harrison, and which have done not a little to 
give General Mahone his present absolute ascendency, will be 
added to, by the same processes of coercion as have availed to 
make Mr. Quay and Mr. Platt so important, and this Administra- 
tion will find itself in the clutch of a worse Triumvirate than that 
which carried down General Grant's civil fame to the verge of 
destruction. We say worse, because at every point, and in every 
comparison of qualities, a combination formed by Mr. Platt, Mr. 
Quay, and General Mahone must be inferior to that which was 
made by Mr. Conkling, Mr. Cameron, and General Logan. In- 
supportable as was the assumption of power in 1880 and previ- 
ously by that ill-starred Triumvirate, the public interests must 
have suffered less had they prevailed over the popular opposition, 
than they would suffer now if such a combination as that which 
the Virginia contest foreshadows should win the game they are 


playing. 








TRUST ORIGIN AND TRUST CURE. 


ig is not always that the journals which oppose Protection 

make so calm and so fair a statement of their arguments as 
that which Harper’s Weekly presents in its issue of last week, and 
from which we extract this paragraph : 

“The relation of a high tariff to trusts is evident and simple. A high 
tariff discourages importations of protected manufactures. Such discourage- 
ment is supposed to secure the home market. If, then, the existing domes- 
tic producers of protected manufactures can agree to combine instead of 
compete, they can destroy domestic competition, and command the market 
at their own prices. In a period of tendency to the aggregation of capital 
this result is quite sure, as experience proves, to follow a high tariff. Such 
a tariff is expressly designed to gecure a domestic monopoly. But that 
monopoly, once established, will by its own law tend to its own aggrandize- 
ment. Defended from foreign competition, it will strike at the domestic 
competition which remains.” 

But if we compliment our contemporary on the moderation 
of its manner, we must nevertheless dissent from its conclusions. 
How can they be reconciled with well known facts ? 

1. The emergence of Trusts from the soil of Protection is not 
peculiar. Trusts are common in England. The expression of Mr. 
Blaine that that country is “ plastered over” with them, is barely 
an exaggeration. It is plain that they spring up in soil where 
Protection is not an element, as they do where it is present. The 
subject studied in both fields compels this conclusion. 

2. While it seems more easy to control production in one 
country than in two, and so easier to monopolize the market of 
one than of both, the difference in fact is not great. The aggre- 
gations of mobile capital are now so enormous, and the rapidity 
and convenience of their transfer are so complete, that practically 
it is as well to operate on both sides the Atlantic as on one side. 
If the undertaking is larger, the hope of gain is greater. The 
great industrial Trusts are all directly or indirectly international. 
None of importance have been formed or proposed without at 
least establishing alliances abroad, and it is obvious to any fair 
observer that the tendency of the movement now is to control the 
operations of a given industry, not merely in one country but in 
all that are interdependent. 

These, we say, are facts that dispose of any possible theory 
that the Trusts are the special and peculiar products of Protection. 
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It is true, of course, that they militate also against the supposition 
that the removal of tariff protection in the United States from an 
industry organized as a Trust will be certain to break up its at- 
tempt at monopoly. If an aggregation of capital can successfully 
seize and hold production foreign and domestic,—can grasp it in 
the cheap-labor as well as the higher-labor country,—then it is 
plain enough that differences in either country’s import rates will 
not have a repressing influence upon its operations. The old 
Rothschild monopoly of quicksilver did not concern itself about 
the American tariff; nor need the Copper Syndicate, if it can or- 
ganize all the important copper mines of the world. 

But with regard to those Trusts which are attempted on our 
own soil, and which undertake to turn to their advantage the 
Tariff rates which were made for the purpose of developing do- 
mestic competition, it is obvious that the first weapon, as also the 
appropriate one, is the withdrawal of the protective duty. Not 
that this is to be done indiscriminately, or uajustly. It is not to 
be done in the interest of destroying, but of preserving, the Tariff 
system. It is a resource which is to be used against “ industries 
organized as a Trust,” not against industries which are still sub- 
stantially free and open producers. 

Beyond the remedy which lies in the Tariff schedules there 
are others, of course, and to these resort must be had in the case 
of the international Trusts. We refer to the remedies of legisla- 
tion, State and national. In what precise form these will be cast, 
it would be idle, now, to pretend to say. The further experience 
of society in contending with monopolistic forces and that which 
lies beyond it,—the monopolistic spirit,—must develop, step by 
step, the means of discriminating and separating those interests 
of the community which need conservation from those schemes of 
individuals which demand repression and control. It is enough 
for the present to declare the absolute incompatibility of the Trust 
system with the Protective system, and to give notice that those 
producers who endeavor to shelter monepoly behind the Tariff 
schedules will be thrust forth without hesitation or delay. They 
are to have neither help nor tolerance from a system which was 
devised for the general good. 








THE PLANTATION NEGRO AS A FREEMAN) 


Fag epee that un intelligent American must be interested, 

for reasons either of patriotism or philanthropy, or both, in 
the tremendous question presented by the presence of the colored 
people in the South, he could hardly take up a book more sugges- 
tive of serious inquiry and reflection than the little volume which 
prompts this article. The author, Mr. Bruce, describes himself as 
one whose experience is entirely since the war, and whose obser- 
vation of the “ plantation negro” has been confined to the ‘‘ South- 
side” counties of Virginia, lying between the James and the line 
of North Carolina, This is a region in which the colored people 
largely outnumber the whites, and their increase, he says, has 
been 223 per cent. in twenty years. 

Whether this region is precisely typical of the whole South we 
do not feel sure. ‘I believe,” Mr. Bruce says, ‘‘that these obser- 
vations will be found to be applicable, so far as they bear on the 
moral and social tendencies of the negro, to all parts of the South 
in which the black population forms large communities, with- 
drawing it from the influence of the whites, and exposing it only 
to the influences that arise in its own society.” There are here, 
it will be observed, some qualifications. Mr. Bruce does not un- 
dertake to describe the negroes of the towns, nor those where 
they are in scattered and small communities. But these qualitica- 
tions are not material. Of the colored people of Virginia very 
nearly one-half are in this “ Southside” section, and in all the 
South a great majority of them are plantation workers, living in 
compact communities. Of the whole six millions and a half, in 
1880, nearly two-thirds were in seven States, Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Virginia, and the two Carolinas; and in 
these they formed over 47 per cent. of the entire population. It is 
obvious enough that in a general way the traits and conditions to 
be found among the negroes of the black belt of Southern Vir- 
ginia may be looked for amongst the compact masses of their 
kindred throughout the South. 





1THE PLANTATION NEGRO AS A FREEMAN. Observations on his Character, Con- 
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Agreeing upon this, we concede also the candor and fairness 
of Mr. Bruce in his statements of detail. We dissent from his 
general attitude,—we challenge his stand-point, if that be a per- 
missible expression,—but his book must impress any reader, we 
think, as an honest record of observations. He says some kindly 
things of the colored people. He does not hesitate to speak 
plainly of the moral damage wrought by slavery. ‘‘ That system,” 
he remarks, when discussing the relation of husbands and wives, 
“‘debased both man and woman by making true marriage im- 
possible. Continence and chastity could not well be 
fostered and encouraged under it, as it was opposed, in its first 
principles, to wholesome sentiment in the family, and even tothe 
existence of home itself, which is the only fortification against 
promiscuous intercourse.” He speaks continually of the negroes 
as genial, amiable, and light-hearted. He does justice to them as 
laborers. Except for their restlessness,—their inclination to shift 
from one neighborhood to another,—‘ the majority of the freed- 
men constitute a force of working men that cannot be surpassed 
in efficiency. Their submissiveness to authority still survives, 
and they still retain their habits of industry. On the whole, they 
are steady, docile, and active.” 

But the greater part of Mr. Bruce’s book is very discouraging. 
He paints these people in doleful colors, Dealing with his subject 
by an analysis of the relations which they bear to the several cir- 
cumstances of life, he has chapters on parent and child, husband 
and wife, master and servant, blacks and whites, the negro and 
the commonwealth, the negro and the criminal law, religion, su- 
perstition, renters and land-owners, etc., etc. To some degree de- 
tails are repeated, and the same facts substantially recur in dif- 
ferent chapters, but the effect is rather to emphasize the generally 
pessimistic view which is presented in each place. In their rela- 
tions to their children Mr. Bruce describes the plantation negroes 
as wholly incompetent disciplinarians. ‘ Their character is such, 
by the force of nature or circumstances, that they have no just 
conception of the parental obligation. The principal ground 
for criticism is that they are not discriminating in 
their treatment, and not able to pursue any course of conduct per- 
manently. The children of the most respectable pa- 
rents suffer in consequence, being allowed to grow up without 
steady instruction in lessons of propriety and morality.” The 
moral tone of the homes, he declares, is seldom good, the young 
people are insubordinate, and unwilling to undertake or perform 
steady engagements; the young men are given to roaming about, 
the girls are kept at home with difficulty. Marriages have no 
moral quality, but are relations of convenience. The women are 
unchaste, the men simply animal in the indulgence of their pas- 
sions. The very guides and examples that should help them up- 
ward, the ministers of religion, are often dishonest, lewd, and 
drunken,—if not habitually, at least occasionally. ‘ The religion 
of the plantation negro isa code of belief, and not a code of morals, 
having no real connection with the practical side of his existence, 
and slight bearing on the common motives of his conduct. The 
sermons delivered in the churches of his race have little relation 
to self-government in fundamental moral details, both because the 
congregations would resent any pointed reflection upon their spe- 
cial failings, and because the average preacher himself does not 
comprehend that there is any close relation between religion and 
practical morality. Breathe a practical spirit into the services, 
and these become dull and prosaic to their miads. Within the 
precincts of their sacred edifices they wish to hear of heaven ; they 
are impatient of homilies which, if obeyed, would cut them off 
from the enjoyment of all the loose pleasures that vary their 
daily existence.” 

But we cannot follow the book through all these details. It 
describes the plantation negro as light-hearted, easy-going, shift- 
less, improvident, extravagant, and self-indulgent. He has, in 
fine, no moral fibre. Moreover, Mr. Bruce intimates that these 
traits are ‘‘ bred in the bone,” and that the tendency of the race 
is to revert to its savage conditions. He points out, what is un- 
doubtedly a very serious feature in the case, that the contact with 
the white people is now much less than in the slavery time. In 


some particulars this is an advantage, but in most it is not. The 
restraint that then existed is gone. The discipline is gone. The 
higher authority that could be appealed to is gone. Even the 


white women make little or no effort for the benefit of the colored 
of their sex. ‘‘ Under the old system the ladies of the planter’s 
family often instituted Sunday-schools to teach the young slaves 
the leading principles of the Christian faith, as well as the general 
rules of good conduct; but this custom, which was the source of 
much benefit to the pupils, has fallen into disuse ; and as there 
are now no points of contact between the home life of the cabin 
and that of the planter’s residence, no social or moral influence of 
any kind emanates from his domestic circle to enlighten the minds 
of the children who live on his estate.” 

Now, if we are obliged to take the picture presented in this 
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book, what is the outlook for the American nation which has so 
large an element of black people? And why are we not obliged 
to accept it as this Virginia observer draws it? We find answers 
that are pertinent and qualifying, at least. It is obvious that Mr. 
Bruce looks at the negroes with a critical eye, from the stand- 

oint of the class who but lately esteemed them as chattels only. 
Time was, and not so long ago, when Virginia’s greatest industry 
was the breeding and rearing of slaves for the southern market. 
We must look at these people with more of sympathy, and a 
greater allowance for the conditions from which they have re- 
cently emerged. When, as Mr. Bruce justly mentions, it was im- 
possible, under slavery, for any true marriage relation to exist, 
when the negroes’ homes were but breeding places for new chattels, 
how could it be that in less than the life-time of a single genera- 
tion a complete change could take place? If the white race, 
which did exercise a restraining authority at many important 
points in the slavery period, is now to withdraw its help, its 
counsel, its influence, can it be surprising that for a period,—and 
not a brief one,—the newly enfranchised people walk loosely and 
unsteadily ? 

But the broad answer to the extreme pessimistic view is a 
reference to the proof that, on the whole, the negroes make pro- 
gress. They acquire property. Then they must be interested in 
preserving the rights of property, and in distinguishing between 
honesty and its opposites. They acquire education. Then they 
must increase in ability to comprehend their situation and 
their duties. It must be true that they labor, as freedmen, better 
than they did as slaves, for the products of their labor have rela- 
tively increased. We see in the picture which Mr. Bruce draws a 
great number of true details; yet, on the whole, it is not a true 
picture. If we were to take the testimony of the Haygoods, the 
Ruffners, and those other just and earnest men of the South who 
see the great black problem in all its seriousness, but see it froma 
standpoint of faith and hupefulness, we should find them saying 
many things that this Virginia writer says, and yet summing up, 
as we do, that with patieuce and fairness, wisdom and justice, it 
is impossible but that the plantation negroes will rise. White peo- 
ple rise slowly. Morals are low now amongst the agricultural la- 
borers of many nations not of the African race. Why should we 
despair in this case, if we look either at the records of past his- 
tory, or at special conditions of our own day? It must be re- 
membered, above all, that nobody,—nation, race, class, or individ- 
ual,—-will bear critical and minute investigation. Under the 
moral microscope ideals vanish. 








A GOOD WORD FOR THE ACCIDENTAL. 


A” those impulses which lead us irresistibly into pleasant 
pathways the best, as they are the happiest, that we have? 
When a road invites you down its vistas with soft brown earth and 
coaxing hedges; when a book allures you with a beckoning finger 
into its “ places of nestling green ;”” when a late-met acquaintance 
quietly knocks at the door of your heart for admission into fellow- 
ship—are these insistent offers of treasure good to take or to reject ? 
With me experience has proved that the silent leading of the 
senses which comes from no logical purpose and is undiscoverable 
save in its tendency, is the guidance of a benignant spirit. Only 
rarely is its prompting felt, for the clamor over false desire out- 
cries its tranquil speech and it vanishes altogether from a presence 
steeped in conventions. It is as shy as dawn, as timid as a nested 
bird; but for those who feel and abandon themselves to its stream 
of influence, hidden wealth and precious secrets are reserved. 

If any one doubts that the spontaneous is the happy, let him 
overtake upon some fresh summer morning, when he has gone 
abroad after adventure, an unexpected road-fellow bound upon 
the same errant quest, and let him compare the event with that 
more prosaic one of a long-planned walk. There are wayfarers 
who like to be alone upon the footpath way, who take no pleasure 
in any company save that of the sky and sun, whose thoughts, 
venturing forth only in the safety of country silence, are their 
best comrades. Of this order were Hazlitt and Wordsworth, and 
those two sharers of one soul, Emerson and Thoreau. But to the 
homelier walker companionship is a necessity : other eyes must 
see before the joy is quite perfect; the friendly quarrel over the 
route, the debated choice of an inn, are needful stimulants. If, 
therefore, on some “fine fresh May morning’ as good Master 
Walton hath it, you halloo to a comrade ahead, and, joining him, 
you jog on together aimlessly while the talk takes pace with the 
sturdy tread ; if you lie under-tree with him and catch unlooked 
for meanings from the leaves and bird-notes; if, new Balboas 
discovering a grassy Pacific, you climb the rails and follow, like a 
flying hen, the elusive wood-path to its terminal outlook over 
meadow and hamlet—if you take, in short, the capricious maiden 
Chance by the hand and idle with her into the open, there will be 
for reward a sheaf of memories to hang up for winter use—memo- 








ries so imprinted by flashes of unpremeditated light and color 
upon the “inward eye” that like a song in the vibrating strings 
they will linger and grow sweeter and finer with the passage of 
time. 

If on the contrary the walk is planned beforehand there are 


a hundred haps and mishaps to take into account. The weather 
first of all, which may wipe from view with a single fog all the 
nice-laid itinerary of a fortnight’s separation ; then the inclina- 
tions of the party and the hospitality of mine host—these are 
ticklest of elements and, again, the train, or time of starting, or 
meeting at the rendezvous—all things seem to conspire against a 
fore-ordained walk, the real accomplishment of which in defiance 
of so many possible drawbacks, being, perhaps, the cause why suc- 
cess attained is so dear a thing—for in truth I cannot bring my- 
self to talk unkindly of the foster-brother of health and boon 
friend of happiness: a country walk. The experiences are cer- 
tainly none the less numerous, the impressions are perhaps as last- 
ing as those received from an accidental outing ; but there isa liv- 
ing freshness in the angle of vision—the combinations of things 
viewed—under the latter condition which, I repeat, is kindred 
with those unexplained flashes upon the retina of the mind that 
fix a scene there forever and make it the “ bliss of solitude.” It 
is, after all, the way objects come into the mind, not the objects 
themselves, which most determines our thoughts. Take joyous 
feelings out into a gloomy landscape and laughter will be heard 
in the air. In a world where all things bear a portion of the great 
whole, any single specimen were as good a touchstone as another 
for thought. It can convert the poison ivy into a Jacob’s ladder 
to the sky ; but in order to touch thought, to prick it to action, the 
symbol must enter by the right door and find the impertinent 
usurper, self-consciousness, gone about other business. 

I am become so much of a freebooter from imbibing this doc- 
trine that even so respectable an institution as courses of reading 
fails to impress me. I have so often found that the books recom- 
mended, be they never so improving, are of less value to me than 
the chance-suggested volume which contains the one thing need- 
ful, that I grow suspicious of utility and cleave to hint, elective 
affinity, leading idea. That book which holds for me the remedy 
of the moment the exact mental food which I crave and which 
will be best for me, lies somewhere, perhaps on the undusted 
shelf, perhaps in gilt and crimson on the shop-counter. Shall I 
put aside the invi-ible finger-touches, the inaudible whisperings 
which guide the “spirit in my feet,” and religiously smother in- 
clination under the weight of some unsympathetic authority, or 
tie a millstone or Blackstone about its slender neck? What we 
take to a book, a seer has said, that we get from it—how then if 
we take distaste and weariness? ut if we forget book, turning 
pages, print ; if the four walls about us melt away and we wander 
into the land of the page; if voice, look, gesture are distinct and 
tangible and the printed conversation is our own, if, in short, the 
picture lies photographed on the mind and the book becomes a 
part of us in spite of ourselves—then I hold life has taken in a new 
guest who will be a saving part of the household until the end. 
There is little distinct, perhaps, in one’s recollection of passages, 
even of logical outlines, butit is not to remembered fragments that 
we owe our benefit from reading ; rather it is to that indescribable 
aroma, the finer essence or karma of a book which remains with 
us as an attendant influence and colors the whole mental horizon 
thence forward. 

But in the formation of friendships, it seems to me, we should 
let this better guidance have undisturbed sway. Some friends 
are born to us, some we achieve, and some are thrust upon us. 
But none of these are likely to be so dear as the comrade we have 
become attached to by a growing trellis of little sentiments in 
common, unspoken of but deeply recognized ; a bond made up of 
unobtrusive advances and imperceptible retreats; in short, a 
union formed by the spiritual agencies which watch over those 
who trust them. Only let the hunger of the affections have a 
tranquil freedom in its choice and, like the browsing cattle that 
feed amongst poisonous weeds yet take solely what is wholesome, 
it will find out its destined food. The spiritual stream will meet 
its brother stream and together they will form a new current 
bound for the sea. Too often fellowship sinks to the plane of the 
flock. Men and women lightly take up associations because of 
neighborhood or daily intercourse or convenience. The impulse 
to a nobler friendship is hushed in the noise of formulas. The 
quiet hints of better possibilities are disregarded for the sake of 
ease. We too readily sink into the lowest seat because it is the 
most comfortable, forgetting that a loftier, but no less luxurious 
serenity awaits us further on. Were we to let go the sail, stand 
idle at the helm, and trusting only in the spirit of good fellowship 
land upon whatever coast we touched at, what felicity, what un- 
dream’t of circles of vision and deeps of human meaning would 
be opened to us. The conjunction of two creatures in perfect 
camaraderie makes each to feel 
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‘like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken.” 
But such a revelation comes only with happiest auspices. Boon 
spirits who have felt the kindly touch of guidance toward each 
other may behold it; but it is strictly veiled from any who feel 
and do not heed the impulse, or from those who never knew it. 

I make no plea for “ fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolute,” 
nor for the numberless hobbies born of speculation. My theme is 
but a slender one, with, I fear, no logical means of support—but 
that the spontaneous happenings of life are its ideal experiences 
is a faith I hold fast to—a never-supplanted creed. 

HARRISON S. MORRIS. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


\ N E congratulate Superintendent Porter on his selection of Mr. 

H. K. Carroll of the Independent to take charge of the col- 
lection of the religious statistics for the Census of 1890. Mr. Car- 
roll is the most authoritative expert in this department, and his 
connection with the Independent has made that paper the most 
trustworthy source of information as to the condition and growth 
of the American churches generally. Although himself a devoted 
Methodist, he has done his work in such a fair and objective spirit 
that everyone has had reason to be satisfied. 

The Superintendent of the Census of 1880 made reasonable 
preparation for the collection of ample statistics in this important 
field of our national life. But after Gen. Walker’s resignation the 
management of the census fell into the hands of gentlemen who 
“had no use for” churches and their statistics. As aconsequence, 
figures which had been collected with great labor and much ex- 
pense, and some of which—as for instance the returns as to the 
number of ascertainable Spiritualists—were of the greatest im- 
portance, were thrown aside and have never seen the light. We 
hope they still are accessible, and that Mr. Carroll will find some 
way of working them into his own reports, so that by way of com- 
parison we may ascertain the movement of things since 1880. 

* * * 


THE Presbyterian Journal thinks that if we were more famil- 
iar with the constitutional history of the Presbyterian Church, we 
would not have called in question the validity of the Adopting 
Act of 1788, which forbade the revision of the Westminster Con- 
fession until two-thirds of the Presbyteries asked for it. It re- 
minds us that the Synod which adopted that act was not a repre- 
sentative body, but was made up of all the Presbyteries, and 
therefore had no need to send the Act down in overture before it 
could in this way establish such a restriction as a part of the fun- 
damental law of the Church. It claims therefore that the Act 
was not ultra vires. 

We were as well aware of the character of the Synod which pre- 
ceded the organization of the General Assembly as our contem- 
porary. But we see nothing in that fact to warrant its Adopting 
Act, or to prevent us from characterizing it as an assumption of 
unwarranted authority over the Church of coming generations. 
In law the Adopting Act of 1788 is no more than the act of a ma- 
jority of the Synod, which might have been a narrow majority of 
the Presbyteries. That it was adopted with general una- 
nimity gives it no more validity than if it had been the work 
of a bare majority, as it might have been. Now by what right 
can a majority of the Presbyteries of 1788 require that nothing 
less than two-thirds of the Presbyteries of 1889 shall be required 
to reverse its action? Such a demand is the more oppressive as a 
majority of the Presbyteries of 1889 might consist of very much 
more than a majority of ministers and churches, and yet be de- 
barred by the supposed authority of this Adopting Act from hav- 
ing any say as to the tenor of the Church’s doctriuval standards. 

There certainly is no precedent for such a claim as this in the 
Presbyterian law of other countries, nor in that law as interpreted 
by other Presbyterian bodies in America, And most of these as 
well as of foreign bodies would look askance at the claim that the 
Synod of 1788, because not a delegate body, was equivalent to the 
collective Presbyteries of the Church. They would remind our 
contemporary that the method of overture, so happily devised by 
Dr. Barrier at the close of the seventeenth century, was intended 
not only to bring questions before the largest possible representa- 
tion of the Church, but to secure their thorough and deliberate 
discussion, and that it is practiced even in bodies which have not 
adopted the method of delegation. Now the Synod of 1787 did 
not overture any Adopting Act as a part of the Constitution 
which it laid before the Presbyteries for discussion. That Act 
was inserted by the Synod of 1788 without any deliberation on the 
part of the Presbyteries, and this was a distinct usurpation of 
power. 

x * - 

CANON FARRAR has a liking for creating sensations, and he 

certainly has succeeded in so doing by his proposal to introduce a 





“regular” or monastic clergy into the Church of England. The 
Canon may be defined as a Low-Broad Churchman, as he is to 
some extent a disciple of Frederick Maurice, and yet agrees with 
the Low Churchmen in most points, while he hopes for the final 


salvation of all men. Both sides of his ecclesiastical position 
would suggest a hostility to the monastic idea; yet he seems to 
have reached the conclusion that a monastic order of the severest 
type is what the Church needs for effective work among the Eng- 
lish masses. He thus illustrates what the Times once described as 
the general disposition of Churchmen to imagine that the ordi- 
nary methods of the Church were of little use, and to expect that 
some fresh novelty would supply the missing link. 
* & * 


Tuis belief of Canon Farrar’s is the more extraordinary as 
the use of monasticism is being tested in England both by hisown 
church and that of Rome, without the working of any such mir- 
acles as he hopes from it. The Cowley Fathers have been at it 
for several decades ; and although they are a very respectable set 
of men, and have done good work, it has been by no means so 
much more effective than that of the married clergy and marriage- 
2ble curates of the Church, and of their coworkers in the dis- 
senting churches. Nor have the much older and more closely or- 
ganized orders of the Roman Catholic Church made any appreci- 
able impression on the common people of England, whatever they 
may have done for their own people, the Irish laborers who throng 
the English towns. In truth it is not the method but the man who 
counts, especially among the poor. It made little difference 
whether Charles Lowder went to the London Docks as a Metho- 
dist preacher or a Ritualist priest; it was in him to move the poor 
people of that district to higher thoughts, and he did it. As for 
monastic rules, the most effective workers are apt to find them in 
the way rather than otherwise. Sister Dora shook herself loose 
from the Sisterhood to which she had belonged, and gave as her 
reason, “I am a woman, and not a piece of furniture.” 

* * * 


AN urgent circular appeal has just been issued by the Council 
of the Archeological Institute, for funds, estimated at $80,000 
with which to pay for the land which will be expropriated in the 
proposed excavation at Delphi, Greece. The Greek Government 
some time ago agreed to concede to the Institute the right to ex- 
cavate and explore this most interesting of Greek sites, provided 
it would compensate the villagers of Kastri, whose houses occupy 
the surface of the place. The circular explains very fitly how 
strong are the reasons for an earnest effort to secure this almost 
unexampled archeological privilege,—“ a task of the highest honor 
to those who may accomplish it, and one which Americans may 
be proud and glad to undertake.” 

The President of the Council of the Archzological Institute is 


Professor Charles Eliot Norton, and among its members are 


President Gilman of Johns Hopkins, Professor John P. Peters of 
our University, and others; while Provost Pepper and Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness are among those who join in the appeal. 








PARIS NOTES. 


Paris, August 16. 

ages verdict of the Senate in the Boulanger case _ excited 

neither surprise nor emotion, but has been received with a 
feeling of profound satisfaction by all the fair-minded men in the 
country. Naturally, the Bonapartists, Royalists, and a few mis- 
guided Republicans protest against the judgment, but as all these 
men have been directly or indirectly associated with Boulanger in 
his attempt to overthrow the existing government, their protest 
loses much of its weight. It was foreseen that the three accused 
would be condemned, and if certain reserves are made it is be- 
cause there is an impression that one of the accused was less 
guilty than the other two. M. Rochefort has certainly not played 
what is here called the beau réle since his return from exile nine 
years ago, but while he has in his journal insulted every promi- 
nent man who has been a member of the government at any time 
during these years, the general feeling is that his part in the com- 
plot has not been sufficiently proved to warrant as severe a senu- 
tence as that rendered against M. Boulanger and M. Dillon. This 
reserve made, the verdict has been approved by all men who are 
not blinded by party feeling. One thing especially has excited 
the indignation of the people against Boulanger and caused them 
to consider his sentence as none too severe: it is his attempts to 
corrupt the army. For eighteen years the country has imposed 
upon itself enormous sacrifices to have a strong, well-disciplined 
national military force, free from all political influences, and the 
people are indignant to find that after all these efforts a general 
and former Minister of War has done all he could to disorganize 
the work so laboriously accomplished. Another impression which 
is noticeable among the public since the publication of the docu- 
ments, the testimony of some of the witnesses, and the remark- 
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able address of the Prosecuting Attorney-General, is the surprise 
expressed that the government allowed the Boulangist movement 
to assume such formidable proportions. This weakness is easily 
explained by the unfortunate divisions that have so long existed 
among the Republicans and have paralyzed their action in many 
important circumstances. If the trial just ended on the eve of 
the legislative elections shows the Republican party the peril of 
its divisions, it will not only have rid the country of an adven- 
turer, but closed the door of the Palais Bourbon to his political 
followers. 

President Carnot is preparing to take a much needed rest of 
a few weeks at Fontainebleau, where he and his family will occupy 
a part of the Louis XV. wing of the palace. Since the opening of 
the Exhibition M. Carnot has been continually upon the breach, 
and the wonder is that his frail body has withstood the excessive 
fatigue it has been obliged to undergo. Official visits to the Exhi- 
bition, reception of distinguished visitors, ceremonious dinners 
and gala entertainments, have been only a part of the daily pro- 
gram of his life during the past four months. His activity has 
surpassed even that of the Prince of Wales and the young Emperor 
of Germany, who are considered as the most indefatigable and 
ubiquitous exalted personages of the present day. This activity 
has greatly pleased the French people, and it is gratifying to say 
that M. Carnot is the most popular President the Republic has yet 
had ; even the university students, who are generally in opposition, 
acclaim him. The Elysée, which was virtually closed during M. 
Grévy’s tenure of office, is now the centre of a hospitality at once 
generous and elegant, and the foreign guests of France have been 
received in a manner that has not been excelled by any of the 
former governments. The President has been ably seconded in 
the social duties of his position by Mme. Carnot, who, by her tact, 
modest charm and grace, has completely won the hearts of all 
those that have met her. After the unpleasing revelations made 
before the High Court of Justice it is refreshing to find that 
France has an able, popular, and respected Chief Magistrate. 

Mr. Edison’s arrival in Paris has been enthusiastically re- 
corded by all the newspapers, although the scientific world was 
conspicuous by its absence, to use an expressive Americanism. 
Mr. Edison himself seems delighted to escape the dinners and re- 
ceptions that it was supposed the savants would force upon him. 
The fact is the scientific men are just now overwhelmed by all 
sorts of congresses, and their absence from the gathering that 
welcomed Mr. Edison upon his arrival is doubtless due to this 
circumstance. All the newspapers have published long articles 
upon Mr. Edison’s life and work, and while these notices are, for 
the most part, highly flattering, some of them contain reserves, 
For example, the Temps says that Mr. Edison is not an inventor 
in the proper sense of the word, but the manager of a scientific 
and financial syndicate. He is, none the less, continues the writer, 
aman of real originality, and one who has exercised a positive 
influence upon the mechanical progress of the last twenty years. 
But, with all sorts of regard for his inventive genius, the best part 
of his art is, according to the Temps, the skill of making money 
with the collective work of others. 

The new Sorbonne, which has just been inaugurated with 
such imposing ceremonies, is not, in reality, finished. The entire 
construction is divided into three parts, one for the Academy of 
Paris, one for the Faculty of Letters, and the third for the Faculty 
of Sciences. The first part is the only one nearly finished ; the 
others are far from being completed. The most important part of 
the edifice just inaugurated is the grand amphitheatre, which can 
accommodate three thousand persons. 

Ever since the publication of the studies on high society in 
Berlin, Rome, Vienna, Saint Petersburg, London, and Paris, read- 
ers have been curious to know who the author, Count Paul 
Vassili, really was. In the course of the Boulanger trial the name 
of M. de Mondion, one of the General’s secret agents, was men- 
tioned in such a way that several journals attributed to this gen- 
tleman the paternity of the sensational articles first published in 
the Nouvelle Revue and afterwards issued in book form. Mme. 
Adam, the editor of the Nouvelle Revue, now explains that the 
materials for the studies in question were collected by different 
persons who have lived at the various courts described, and that 
she herself edited the notes sent by them. 

Statistics demonstrate that the number of lunatics in Paris 
has increased about thirty per cent. since 1872, and that madness 
is more common among men than among women. The disease 
reaches its maximum intensity regularly in the month of June, and 
appears to be favored in its exterior manifestations by the influ- 
ence of the vernal season. The increase in the number of cases 


of mental alienation during recent years has been in the two 
morbid types of alcoholic madness and general paralysis. 
C. 














THE POSTAL SAVINGS BANK SYSTEM. 

To the Editor of THt AMERICAN: 
| a late number (464) you say: ‘“ A Government report shows 

that the aggregate of deposits in the savings banks on the last 
day of June, 1889, was $1,364,196,550, and the number of depositors 
3,838,291, an increase of 822,336 in depositors, and of $290,901,595 
in deposits within a year.” These depositors, whose average de- 
posit is $335 each, constitute only 1-16 of our population; and, as 
you say ; ‘Could we add to this the savings represented by the 
accumulations of our beneficiary and building associations, the to- 
tal probably would be doubled.” 

Our savings banks, beneficiary and building associations, as 
now worked, arecircumscribed in their operations to the people 
who live within walking distance—say within four miles—of their 
respective offices; and therefore, all such corporations to exist 
must be located where the population is relatively dense. If now, 
the scope and field of our savings banks could be extended so as 
to reach out to the villages and the agricultural districts the num- 
ber of their depositors would probably be doubled, perhaps trebled. 
This is, I think, fairly deducible from the fact that the number 
of open accounts in the British Postal Savings Banks on Dee. 31, 
1888,was 4.220,927, or about 2-16 of the population, with an aggre- 
gate of £58.556,394 or about $292,000,000 to their credit, an average 
of about $70 each. This, however, does not of course show the 
total savings of the British, as they too have a great variety of 
friendly societies, building associations, etc. While their Govy- 
ernment chokes off depositors in the Postal Savings Banks by lim- 
iting the amount one may have on deposit, they promote the pur- 
chase by their depositors of Government bonds, and by this 
method they have created a large body of small holders of Goy- 
ernment securities. 

A long residence in California and extended visits in the 
South have convinced me of the urgent necessity of providing for 
the agricultural classes the advantages of savings banks: even 
the negroes, it is asserted, in the early days of their emancipation 
deposited $57,000,000 in the Freedmen’s Bank. If we desire to 
promote thrift and foresight—lessons, which once learned, are 
more far-reaching and lasting even than those taught in our pub- 
lic schools—we must provide facilities for saving. As mentioned 
above, the depositors in our corporate savings banks are only 1-16 
of our population, while the depositors in the British postal sav- 
ings banks are about 2-16 of their population. We should have 
a greater percentage of depositors than European countries, as we 
have more wealth and it is more generally diffused: our 60 mil- 
lion inhabitants are scattered over 3,000,000 square miles, while 
Europe (without Russia) has a population of 225,000,000 confined 
to 1,700,000 square miles. Assuming that as in Great Britain, 
2-16 of our population would, if facilities were afforded, become 
depositors in savings banks, and that, as yet, only 1-16 is reached 
by our corporate savings banks, there is still 1-16, or about 4,- 
000,000 of our countrymen who would become depositors if they 
had the opportunity. This opportunity can only be provided by 
the use of our post-offices ; for it is impossible for a private cor- 
poration to exist in every nook and corner of the Union ; but the 
Postal Department is already present everywhere with its offices 
open long hours every day in the week. 

This Postal Savings Bank system has been worked most suc- 
cessfully in foreign countries, as is shown by the following report 
for 1884: 


Depositors. Aggregate of De- 

posits for the year. 

Austria, . 428,753 $28,000,000 
Belgium, 402,836 16,000.000 
Canada, . 90,000 20,000,000 
France, . 541,323 18,500,000 
Italy, . - 1,015,328 26,000,000 
Netherlands, . 90,788 1,600,000 
Grand Britain, 3,323,675 72,000,000 
Total deposits for the year of 182,100,000 


After the withdrawals of the year there yet remained $335, - 
009,000 to the credit of the depositors. The report of the British 
Post-Office Savings Bank for December 31st, 1888, shows a tota! 
of 4,220,927 depositors having £58,556,000. 93. 8d., (in round num- 
bers $282,000,000), standing to their credit ! 

In adopting the Postal savings bank system in the United 
States, however, it must be modified to make it harmonize with 
our conditions, We must avoid that which is centralizing and 
paternal, and give full scope to individual initiative and adminis- 
tration. The following suggestions seem to solve the problem of 
how to use the facilities of the postal offices for gathering in the 
penny savings, as well as the larger ones of the people, without 
concentrating in the coffers at Washington a vast sum which Con- 
gress could not wisely return to the channels of circulation. 

A. The transmission of the Savings deposited at the Post- 
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This, the Common- 


Offices to the States in which they originate. 
wealth Post Office Savings Bank system, would give us 42 Savings 
Banks. 

B. The transmission of these deposits to Corporate Savings 
Banks. This, the Post Office and Corporate Savings Bank system, 


might give us 1,000 Savings Banks. In this way we benefit by 
European experience, while eliminating those elements which 
might be fraught with danger to us. 

Either of these plans confines the Post-Office Department to 
its ordinary and legitimate functions, viz.: the receipt, trans- 
mission, and repayment of money. They solve the problem of how 
to utilize the ubiquitous post-offices as counters to receive penny 
savings, and yet avoid the concentration of the money in the 
hands of the central Government. They avail of the unique 
powers of the National Government to reach out Briarean arms 
to the uttermost point of our territory; and to reach down to the 
poorest of our citizens (and to the children as well) so as to give 
to all the advantages of savings banks,—advantages heretofore 
possessed only in comparatively thickly settled districts. 

The two plans submitted could, in fact, be worked simultane- 
ously—side by side—the State giving absolute security but less in- 
terest than the corporate banks, 

The cost of administering the British Postal Savings Bank has 
been 3 of 1 per cent. on the aggregate amount of deposits held. 
The payment of } of 1 per cent. on the amount thus deposited in 
the United States would probably remunerate the Government for 
its service. Perhaps, as savings banks are essential to inducing 
and maintaining habits of economy, thrift, self-reliance, and fore- 
sight among the young and the poor it may be thought no more 
communistic to provide free postal access to the Savings Banks, than 
to furnish free public schools. 

Plan A. The acceptance by a State of the savings of its citi- 
zens gives, we may say, absolute security; fora State would never 
repudiate such a debt to its own voters, and, moreover, there can 
hardly be a doubt that the aggregate of deposits would be a con- 
stantly increasing sum. When the money is spent in the States 
in which it originates for internal improvements, or is loaned out 
by it to its municipalities for this purpose (as is done in England), 
the people would receive with one hand in payment for their 
labor, what they had deposited, as it were, with the other. 

Plan B. If it was decided to extend cheap or free postal fa- 
cilities to corporate savings banks, they should come under con 
gressional law providing for their security, should become in fact 
National Savings Banks. With the aid of the post-offices their 
depositors might be 60 millions and live anywhere within reach of 
a post-office. HORACE J. SMITH. 

Pontresina, Switzerland, August 11. 








REVIEWS. 


Sir THoMAS WYATT AND His PoEMs. By William Edward Si- 
monds, Instructor in German, Cornell University. Pp. 156. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

IR THOMAS WYATT holds an exceptional position in the 
development of English literature as the first poet to attempt 

the refinement of English verse by the imitation of the excellen- 
cies of Italian poetry. He was the son of a Lancastrian partisan 
in Yorkshire, who had earned the gratitude of Henry VII. by his 
loyalty to the party at a time when England was in the hands of 

Richard III., and was rewarded by the position of High-Treasurer. 

This brought the son into contact with the court life of Henry 

VIII.’s time, and obtained him diplomatic employment, first of a 

subordinate kind in Italy, and then as English ambassador to 

Spain. It also earned him danger and enemies. He was one of 

those arrested when Anne Boleyn was sent to the Tower, but he 

escaped. When he came back from Spain, after the fall of his 
friend Thomas Cromwell, he was again thrown into the Tower on 
charges presented by Bishop Bonner, but on his trial he defended 
himself with so much vigor and such evident truthfulness that he 
was acquitted. It shows the curious mixture of parties produced 
by the king’s ambiguous position, that one of the charges was cor- 
respondence with Reginald Pole, whom Bonner, in the reign of 

Mary, welcomed to England as his ecclesiastical superior. About 

a year after this Wyatt died, in his thirty-ninth year, of a cold 

contracted in hastening to welcome the new Spanish ambassador, 

in obedience to the order of Henry. 

It has been well said that it was natural affinity as well as 
personal acquaintance with the Italians which led him to try to 
naturalize their poetical methods in England. In his subtlety, his 
dignified self-restraint, his refined melancholy, he is a man of the 
South, and a fit interpreter of Petrarca to English readers of his 
time. Notthat he ever completely mastered the arts of verse. 
There is a certain clumsiness which clings to him, in contrast to 
his friend and disciple the Earl of Surrey. Yet there is that in his 
poetry which entitles him to remembrance apart from his place in 








the development of English metre. Here are two passages from 
two of his latest poems, describing his life of retirement after his 
escape from Bonner’s wrath: 
“This maketh me at home to hunt and hawk ; 

And in foul weather at my book to sit; 

In frost and snow, then with my bow to stalk: 

No man doth mark whereso I ride or go: 

In lusty leas at liberty I walk; 

And of these news I feel nor weal nor woe. 


“T am not now in France, to judge the wine; 
With savory sauce the delicates to feel : 
Nor yet in Spain, where one must him incline 
Rather than to be, outwardly to seem. 
I meddle not with wits that be so fine; 
Nor Flanders’ cheer lets not my sight to deem 
Of black and white; nor takes my wit away 
With beastliness; such do these beasts esteem.” 

All but a few of his poems are the rehearsal of a real or 
imaginary love affair. They are in sonnets, rondeaus, oftava rima, 
and other unusual forms. They first appeared in Tottel’s Miscel- 
lany (eight editions, 1557-87 ; reprint by Arber, 1870); but in 1815- 
16 an edition edited by Dr. Nott appeared, which followed a 
manuscript revised and partly written by the author himself. Mr. 
Simonds shows, by a careful examination, that this text is the 
more correct; and yet it has been ignored in all the subsequent 
editions, that of Little, Brown & Co., included. He proceeds to 
analyze the poems with a view to ascertain their age, and divides 
them, on grounds of metrical form and allusions to contemporary 
events, into six groups, the first being written before 1522, and the 
last between 1539 and 1542. This isa very careful and satisfactory 
piece of work, and as Mr. Simonds had the advantage of consult- 
ing Professor Ten Brink of Strassburg as to the general plan of his 
work, it may be accepted as having the sanction of that eminent 
authority on the history of our English literature. 





On HorsEBACK: A Tour in Virginia, North Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee. With Notes of Travel in Mexico and California. By 
Charles Dudley Warner. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

STUDIES OF THE SOUTH AND WEsT: With Comments on Canada. 
By Charles Dudley Warner. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Mr. Warner is always genial, and his work is usually full of a 

genuine humor, keen but kindly, and racy but never unrefined. We 

find his account of his horseback ride among the mountains of 
western North Carolina and eastern Tennessee, a charming ex- 
ample of his work. The personal element in it imparts a living 
interest, and the descriptions are as entertaining as, no doubt, they 
are exact. Mr. Warner and his companion took horse at Abing- 
don, in Virginia, and rode southward over Roan Mountain, and 

Mount Mitchell, to Asheville, and then back again on the west 

side of the mountains, through the Tennessee region at their base. 

They encountered no adventures of great importance, but the 

narrative of their experiences is vastly entertaining, and we 

hardly know of a more delightful story of modern travel than this 
amongst the simple and picturesque natives of the Tennessee 
mountains,—characters such as Miss Craddock has drawn for us 
in her unique novels, the children of the Big Smoky and the Black 

Mountains. 

The concluding half of the first volume is devoted to Mexico, 
and is much more seriousin manner and precisein form than 
the chapters of the horseback ride. Mr. Warner visited our neighbor 
republic in February and March, 1887, (the printed foot note on 
this point, page 156, says 1877, but this is surely a misprint), and 
he speaks deprecatingly of the amount which an observer can 
pretend to acquire in two months. But his description is very 
good, and abounds in details which will aid the attentive reader 
in forming an accurate estimate of that picturesque and interest- 
ing country. 

The second and larger, as it is also the later of the two volumes 
noted in our heading, is mainly a collection of descriptions of import- 
ant American cities in the South and West. They formed a series of 
papers originally published in Harper’s Weekly, and now are col- 
lected here. We have studies of New Orleans, Chicago, Spring- 
field (Ill.), Indianapolis, Columbus, Cincinnati, Louisville, Mem- 
phis, Little Rock, St. Louis, and Kansas City, while there are 
chapters also giving the author’simpressions of the South, in 1885, 
and again in 1887, and describing society in the ‘“‘ New South,” 
and some other special themes. ‘The most valuable portion of the 
book, perhaps, is the concluding “Comments on Canada,” in 
which the present condition of that country, with its material, 
political, and social features, is intelligently described. The prob- 
lems growing out of the differences of religion, nationality, and 
language in Quebec and Ontario he describes, of course, and in 
his trip over the Canadian Pacific Railroad, he notices how 
strong is the tendency of trade to move north and south from 
Manitoba to our north-western region. ‘‘ Nothing,” he says, “ can 
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stop this exchange and the need of it, along our whole border 


west of Lake Superior.” 





Signs or Promise. Sermons Preached in Plymouth Pulpit, Brook- 
lyn, 1887-9. By Lyman Abbott. Printed from Stenographic 
Reports. Pp. 301. New York: Fords, Howard & Hurlbert. 
It sometimes is asked, ‘‘ What kind of a preacher have they 

got in Beecher’s place?” This volume of sermons furnishes the 
answer to that question. It is true that Lyman Abbott was a man 
already widely known before he was invited to become the pastor 
of Plymouth church. His ‘‘ Laicus ” papersin The Christian Union 
and his editorial work on that paper had given the public his 
measure ; and his life of Mr. Beecher was one of the first before 
the public. But these sermons bring him into comparison with 
his predecessor more distinctly than anything he had written be- 
fore, and it is by comparison that we measure magnitudes. 

Mr. Abbott is not Mr. Beecher. He has not the breadth, the 
originality, the magnetic inspiration, which belonged to that great 
orator. He is, however, distinctly Mr. Beecher’s superior in some 
lower qualities. He is a much more consecutive thinker. He is 
not capable of contradicting himself in two successive sermons, or 
of saying things on his feet to which he would not subscribe in 
cold blood, as Beecher, in that famous address to the Congrega- 
tional ministers, admitted he did. He has paid much more at- 
tention to the dividing lines between theological truth and the the- 
ories which are inconsistent with it. Thus the problems raised by 
the modern theories of Evolution are discussed by Mr. Abbott, as 
they often were by Mr. Beecher. But while Beecher gave one the 
impression that Evolution had come in like a flood and swept 
away the ancient landmarks, his successor points out clearly what 
no theologian, no Christian, no believer in any spiritual philosophy 
can concede to the new theory. 

Mr. Abbott is a decided admirer of Beecher. The first and 
second sermons are very touching tributes to the eminence and 
worth of the great preacher. And yet he very plainly tells Ply- 
mouth church that the influence of that great personality may 
prove too dominant among them, and shut out more important 
things. This is too generally the case with the congregations 
which have grown up around great preachers, Theodore Parker’s 
congregation has at last dissolved, because—as somebody said of 
them—they thought Mr. Parker’s old pantaloons better than any 
man who could be put intothem. The first successor of any emi- 
nent pastor or preacher is sure to find his position a trying one, and 
Mr. Abbott has of course met this experience, but he has origi- 
nal and forceful qualities of his own, and will not fail to win his 
own place. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


HE first number of aseries of ‘‘ Haverford College Studies” 
has been published by the Faculty of that institution, mak- 
ing an octavo volume of 162 pages. The contents are five papers 
of solid merit: (1) “‘ The Library of the Convent of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre, at Jerusalem,” by Prof. J. Rendel Harris; (2) “ Work of 
Haverford College Observatory,” by Francis P. Leavenworth ; (3) 
““On the Geometry of a Nodal Circular Cubic,” by Frank Morley ; 
(4) “ On the Period of Rotation of the Sun,” by Henry Crew ; and 
(5) “On the Symbolic Use of the Colors Black and White in Ger- 
man Tradition,” by Prof. Francis B. Gummere. Perhaps the 
most available of these papers, to the majority of readers, are the 
first and last. Prof. Harris, who has been abroad a year or more, 
has been making diligent studies and examinations in Palestine, 
and he describes with much erudition this old collection in the 
Holy Sepulchre convent. Among its peculiarities he finds it has 
few copies of the classics, and that it is non-heterodox. The un- 
orthodox books,—as Origen, for example,—have been weeded out. 
But there are many works bearing on the ascetic life. Professor 
Harris intimates his purpose to write further on the subject of 
this remarkable collection. 

Copies of “‘ Haverford College Studies ” may be obtained, we 
presume, of the Committee of Publication, President Sharpless, 
Professor Gummere, and Professor Crew. The price is one dollar. 
The substantial value of all the papers in this number is so appar- 
ent that no doubt the further issues of the series will be very wel- 
come to students and scholars. 





“Mistress Beatrice Cope,” by M. E. Le Clerc, (Appleton’s 
“Town and Country Library ’’), is a careful and effective piece of 
fiction of the class of Mr. Besant’s and Mr. Blackmore’s studies 
of old times. The restless novel reader pronounces minute word 
painting of this kind tedious, but there are some who relish it. 
Beatrice Cope was the daughter of a “ Jacobite” who suffered 
death for the Stuart cause, and her early life was spent amid the 
wild hopes and despairs of plots for the restoration of the exiled 
dynasty. Her unselfish love and high romantic courage make 





her a very moving figure in Mr. Le Clere’s hands, and the book is 
an excellent aid to history, besides being a tale of marked purity 
and elevation. 





The “ mining novel” has been pretty well done, but Josephine 
W. Bates has found a fresh field for it, notwithstanding. She has 
done this by seeking a ‘‘ more removed ground ”"—the Columbia 
river region of the far Northwest. This is a different country from 
that preémpted by Mr. Bret Harte and his followers, and Miss 
Bates in “A Nameless Wrestler ” (J. B. Lippincott Co.), has con- 
trived cleverly to convey some of its striking features. With the 
local color, which is the chief matter of interest of the book, we 
are given a story of love and adventure which shows considera- 
ble observation, insight, and literary capacity. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


: ie especially important books are announced by D. Appleton 

& Co.: “A First Book in American History,” by Edward 
Eggleston, and a revised edition of Youmans’s standard “ Class 
Book of Chemistry,” by Dr. W. J. Youmans, a brother of Prof. 
Youmans. The original character of this celebrated book will be 
strictly preserved, while the latest developments of the science 
will be incorporated in it. 

The new volume of poetry about to be published by Miss 
Woolsey (‘Susan Coolidge”) will have the title ‘A Few More 
Verses.” 

Messrs. Harper & Bros. announce for early issue George 
Bancroft’s “‘ Life of Martin Van Buren.” 

Mr. Clark Russell has been commissioned by Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons to write a “‘ Life of Lord Nelson.” 


D. Appleton & Co. will publish directly “ Recollections of the 
Court of the Tuilleries under the Third Empire,” by Madame 
Carette. 

“Library Landmarks,” by Mary E. Burt, announced by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., has for its explanatory sub-title, “A 
Guide to Good Reading for Young People and Teachers’ Assist- 
ants. 

‘““Maygrove: a Family History,” is the title of a new work 
by the author of * Miss Bayle’s Romance” and ‘‘A Modern Brig- 
and,’’ which Messrs. Bentley & Son will publish thisautumn. Not 
only will an agnostic figure among the personages, but a modern 
Positivist and the notable professors of Comte’s religion are in- 
tended to give variety to its pages. As it is no longer any secret 
that Mr. Fraser Rae is the author of the above works, his name 
will appear on the title-page of ‘“‘ Maygrove.” 

The book for which the Shah has been making copious notes 
during his European tour will be published soon after he returns 
to Persia. It is to be translated into English and French. 


Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls announce that Volume X. of “ The 
— Bible,” edited by Rev. Joseph Parker, D. D., is now 
ready. 

An important announcement from Rome is of the approach- 
ing publication, in photographic fac-simile, of the Vatican manu- 
script, Codex B. The work is being done under the auspices of 
Leo XIII. and the editorship of Abbé Cozza-Luzi. One hundred 
copies of the New Testament are being issued, and may be had 
from the Fototipia Danesi, Rome, at the price of 200 lire. The 
first fifty subscribers will receive also four volumes of the Old 
Testament at the same rate. The New Testament volume will be 
of about 300 pages. 

A work by Guy le Strange will be published this autumn by 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, embodying descriptions of Pal- 
estine found in the works of Mohammedan travelers and geogra- 
phers during the Middle Ages. Many of these authurities have 
never before been translated. 

Mr. John Skelton has nearly completed a work entitled 
“Relics of the Royal House of Stuart.” It is to be illustrated by 
forty plates, which will be reproduction in chromo of drawings by 
Mr. William Gibb, of Edinburgh, and which have been made from 
the principal Stuart collections. Mr. Gibb is now engaged in 
making a series of drawings of the Regalia of Scotland, in the 
crown room at Edinburgh Castle, and, by command of the 
Queen, special facilities have been granted to him by Lord Loth- 
ian. 

The forthcoming biography of Ruskin promises to be a very 
long and elaborate work. It will give some idea of the large 
number of editions and variants to state that the first part will be 
occupied with only three of Mr. Ruskin’s books. 

Prof. Angelo Gubernatis of Florence has just issued the first 
part of a “ Dictionary of Living Italian Artists.’ The work will 





consist of ten parts. 
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Mr. H. F. Reddall’s “ Fact, Fancy, and Fable,” to be pub- 
lished shortly by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, will be a work 
of comprehensive and cyclopsedic character, presenting concise in- 
formation on a great variety of subjects. 

“Mr. J. Churton Collins has nearly completed his “Life of 
Dean Swift,” founded on his articles on Swift in the Quarterly Re- 
view. Chatto & Windus will be the publishers. 

“Popular Poets of the Period " is the title of a volume about 
to be published by Griffith, Farran & Co. of London. It will con- 
tain biographical and critical articles on living English poets of 
repute, and selections from their works, Among those who have 
written articles are Dr. A. H. Japp, Mr. Cartwright Newsam, Mr. 
John Underhill, and Mr. Mackenzie Bell, who has also written an 
introductory essay on “Some Aspects of Contemporary Poetry.” 

A new volume of humorous sketches by the late Ralph Calde- 
cott, with an introduction by Henry Blackburn, will make its ap- 
pearance in London this autumn. 

It is announced that there is to be this autumn an exhibition 
at Stockholm of copper-plate engraving, woodcuts, lithograpic 
prints, and illustrated books. 

Sampson Low & Co. have in press a book of a rather unusual 
kind by Corporal John G. Donkin, called “ Trooper and Redskins : 
—- of Life in the Northwest Mounted Police of Can- 
ada, 

The Kyfferhansersago, one of the most interesting legends in 
German Folk-Lore, forms the subject of a posthumous monograph 
by Dr. Fulda, which will shortly be published with notes and a 
map. 

D..C. Heath & Co. publish at once “ The State ; lor, Elements 
of Historical and Practical Politics,” by Woodrow Wilson, author 
of ‘“‘ Congressional Government.’’ The central aim of the book 
will be to place existing political methods and constitutions, par- 
ticularly those of the Federal and State governments, in the 
United States, in the light of the history and essential character 
of government. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


she plans of the new weekly juvenile, Santa Claus, whose 
initial number is announced to appear in October, are cer- 
tainly generous and enterprising. Among the contributors who 
have already promised are J. T. Trowbridge, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Frances C. Baylor, Archdeacon Farrar, Justin McCarthy, Rossiter 
Johnson, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Elizabeth Robins Pennell, 
Robert J. Burdette, Dr. Weir Mitchell, Andrew Carnegie, Heze- 
kiah Butterworth, and others of not less note in literature or the 
activities of life. A series of articles, ‘‘ The Story of Columbus,” 
relating the history of the great discovery, and of the results which 
have followed from it, will be a feature to occupy a year or more. 
Mr. Camp’s scheme has already attracted wide attention, and his 
energy and perseverance may be depended upon, we believe, to 
achieve success for it. 

It is announced that “some Boston literary and newspaper 
men ” are to bring out soon a new paper which will be “ unlike 
any other paper published,” and which will be “ heavily backed 
with capital.” 

Garden and Forest calls for the indexing of the reports of 
State horticultural societies, which are mostly printed as public 
documents and distributed gratis. It suggests that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture undertake the work. 

The London Bookseller in referring to the United States ex- 
hibit in the Paris Exposition pays its New York contemporary 
this high but deserved compliment: “ For bibliography and gen- 
eral helpfulness to booksellers and librarians there can be no 
doubt that the Publishers’ Weekly office claims the first place.” 

A magazine on a novel plan is announced by the American 
Press Company of Baltimore. It will be called the No Name Maga- 
zine, and all who have anything worth saying are invited to con- 
tribute, whether they are known or unknown. Articles, we are 
assured, will be accepted on their merits alone, and not on the 
fame of the writers. The No Name Magazine, the publishers say, 
will be a fair and honorable field for American literary talent. 
No contribution will be received however “ from any person whois 
not a paid subscriber on the books of the publishers.” The first 
number will be issued in October. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


1S re any subject is now attracting so much attention in 

the West, or is likely to be so prominent in the future, as 
that of general and systematic irrigation of the vast regions of 
It is announced that a contract has just been 


deficient rainfall. 





let to a contractor of Kansas City for building a canal, at a cost of 
$4,000,000, from Bear Lake, in Idaho, southward 150 miles, to Og- 


den. It is to be ten feet deep and forty wide, and its flow will be 
17,500 gallons a second. In its course it will irrigate half a mil- 
lion acres. Besides this it will supply the waterworks for Ogden 
and all the smaller towns in its course. Bear Lake is thirty miles 
long by seven wide, and is so fed by the snows and springs of the 
mountains that it is practically inexhaustible. 

From the demonstrated utility and feasibility of works so 
great as this comes the suggestion which is now being earnestly 
discussed in Kansas, of constructing a vast irrigation system for 
the south-western section of that State. That wide region has 
again substantially lost its crops this year, from drought, yet its 
soil, if irrigated, would yield an immense return. It is believed 
that a supply could be drawn from the Arkansas river to reach a 
very large part of the State, and that by means of storage reser- 
voirs it could be used throughout the season of growth. 


A remarkable series of experiments is reported in the Ameri- 
can, Chemical Journal by Messrs. Morse and White of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, illustrating an extreme case of ‘“‘ mass” or 
“catalytic” action. The sulphides and oxides of zinc and cad- 
mium, which are so difficult of votilization when heated alone, 
are found to be readily volatizable in presence of their respective 
metals owing to alternate dissociation and recombination. Of the 
oxides, that of zinc was found to undergo dissociation most 
readily. 

A revised edition of the “ Contributions to Meteorology” by 
Prof. Elias Loomis, of Yale, has been published. One of the best 
chapters is that upon Rainfall. The mean annual rainfall in all 
the different countries of the globe, the conditions favorable and 
unfavorable to rainfall, an examination of individual cases of rain- 
fall in the United States, Europe, and over the Atlantic ocean ; the 
case of areas of low pressure without rain,—are some of the minor 
divisions of the subject. The statistics are based on the observa- 
tions of 1,427 stations, which cover all latitudes accessible to ob- 
servation. Prof. Loomis concludes that the depression of the 
barometer accompanying extraordinary rainfalls in the United 
States is not very great. The average pressure for the low centre 
was found to be 29.63 inches for the region north of latitude 36°, 
and the average pressure at the stations of greatest fall being 
29.77 inches, 

At Philadelphia the amount of rain which falls while the ba- 
rometer is descending is nearly three times as great as that which 
falls while the barometer is rising. The entire Atlantic coast of 
the United States north of latitude 36° exhibits results similar to 
those found at Philadelphia. Advancing westward from the At- 
lantic coast, the ratio of the precipitation when the barometer is 
falling compared with that when it is rising, changes somewhat 
rapidly, and before reaching the Mississippi Kiver it is increased 
to 1.32. In Great Britain the amount of rain with a falling is 
twice that with a rising barometer, but, advancing eastward, this 
ratio rapidly diminishes, and in Central Xurope the precipitation 
is greater when the barometer is rising than when it is falling. 


Mr. J. Taylor Kay writes for Nature accounts of two Ameri- 
can scientific institutions which he thinks best represent the scien- 
tific work of this country,—the Smithsonian Institution and the 
scientific departments at the Johns Hopkins University. In re- 
gard to the former the work of Joseph Henry is fittingly noticed, 
and some account is given of the Smithsonian publications: (1.) 
The Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge ; (2.) Reports of 
the Board of Regents, containing valuable records, catalogues, and 
memoirs; (3.) Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, of a more 
technical character than the “ Contributions,” and including sta- 
tistical compilations, summaries, and general tabular “ constants.” 
Among works which are recognized as classic, and which have 
been published by the Smithsonian Institution, are mentioned 
Clark’s ‘Constants of Nature,” Guyot’s “‘ Meteorological and 
Physical Tables,” Watson’s “‘ North American Botany,” Binney 
and Tryon’s “ Land and Fresh-water Shells of North America,” 
Le Conte’s North American “Coleoptera,” Loew’s “ Diptera,” 
Morris’s “ Lepidoptera,” and Hagen’s ‘‘ Neuroptera.” ; 








ART NOTES. 


igus circular of the Committee on Instruction of the Pennsyl- 

vania Museum Schools of Industrial Art sets out the educa- 
tional programme for the coming year. The term begins on the 
third Monday of September, to continue 36 weeks. ‘“ The purpose 
of the school is to furnish such instruction in drawing, painting, 
modeling, carving, and designing as is required by designers, super- 
intendents, and workmen in the various constructive and decora- 
tive arts, and to serve as a training school for teachers of these 
branches.” Established in 1877 as the outcome of the interest in 
industrial art which followed the great Exhibition of the previous 
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year, the school has gradually enlarged its scope and demonstrated 


its value. It is fortunate in possessing so earnest and so compe- 
tent a principal teacher as Mr. Leslie W. Miller, (well known to 
readers of THE AMERICAN by his contributions in art criticism, 
etc.), and we predict the institution is sure of a career of contin- 
ued success, if it can but receive the measure of support and en- 
dowment which this great centre of industries is well able to 
bestow. 

Monuments and statues multiply in all directions. The 
statue of Nathan Hale, to be placed in City Hall Park, New York, 
will probably be modeled, it is said, by Frederick McMonnies, a 
New York sculptor, who first studied under St. Gaudens and then 
went to the Ecole des Beaux Arts. The committee appointed by 
the Sons of the Revolution to choose a sculptor have asked him 
to submit a sketch. At Dover, Delaware, a monument is about to 
be placed over the remains of Cesar Rodney, the Revolutionary 
patriot, who was one of the Delaware signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. It will be of Quincy granite, 16 feet high, with 
a base weighing 13,000 pounds. The cost is $1,500, of which the 
State of Delaware gives one-third, the remainder being a contri- 
bution by Mr. John M. Clayton Rodney, of Wilmington. 

An etching, by the French etcher, P. Le Rat, of a painting, 
“Tn the Chimney Corner,” by Adolph Menzel, a Dutch artist, 
forms the frontispiece to the September number of the Magazine 
of Art. The London exhibition of the Humorists in Art, which a 
letter from a special correspondent to THE AMERICAN described 
very fully some weeks ago, is discussed, with illustrations. An- 
other notable paper is one by Charles de Kay on the works of 
George Fuller, (1822-1884), that curious worker in art on the 
lines of Whitman in poetry. 





CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 
THE POETRY OF COWPER. 
J. C. Bailey, in Macmillan’s Magazine. 

CowPER can do none of these things; he never makes us feel 
far beneath him; he does not inspire us with reverence and awe, 
as Milton does, nor with amazement as Shakespeare does. Rather 
he fills us with affection; we may say of him what Mr. George 
Saintsbury has said of Thomson: every one feels that he has 
seen what Cowper has put into words for him; every one also 
feels that Cowper has added a charm for him when he shall see 
the scene again. For this kind of poet friendliness and affection 
are the feelings which become the prevailing ones. We seem to 
know him and love him; and his poems are our own thoughts 
“ tinged with emotion and overheard.” 

That is Cowper’s real function; his work is a wise and tender 
application of simple ideas to life. It is the poetry of the second 
rank. He does not give us, as the third-rate poets of the eigh- 
teenth century too often give us, the jealousies and meannesses of 
vulgar and vain people; he gives us the true ideas of genuine, if 
simple people. He feels the beauty of every hedgerow, and no 
vulgar or trivial man can do that; he sees it with his own eye and 
feels it in his own soul, not as Pope saw the beauties of Windsor 
Forest. He can paint the picture of the humblest and simplest 
character in the only true way, not lingering like a Dutch artist 
to trace with pleased ingenuity every coarse or ugly feature in it; 
nor deforming it beyond recognition with the simpering unrealities 
of the nymph and shepherd school of poetry. His claim as a poet 
is really nothing more and nothing less than this—he had an eye 
to see some of the things that were worth seeing in the world and 
a voice to utter them. 

To feel this, you have only to take a stroll in a Huntingdon- 
shire or Buckinghamshire lane, or indeed in any country lane, 
with “The Task” in your hand. The elderly Methodist rises 
before you as the very genius loci as you read such a passage as 
this: 


“The night was winter in its sharpest mood, 
The morning sharp and clear. But now at noon 
Upon the southern side of the slant hills, 

And where the woods fence off the northern blast, 
The season smiles, resigning all its rage, 

And has the warmth of May. The vault is blue 
Without a cloud, and white without a speck 

The dazzling splendor of the scene below. 

Again the harmony comes o’er the vale: 

And through the trees I view the embattled tower, 
Whence all the music. I again perceive 

The soothing influence of the wafted strains, 

And settle in soft musings, as I tread 

The walk, still verdant, under oaks and elms 
Whose outspread branches overarch the glade: 
The roof, though movable through all its length 
As the wind sways it, has yet well sufficed, 
And, intercepting in their silent fall 

The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me. 
No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 


The redbreast warbles still, but is content 

With slender notes and more than half suppressed; 
Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 

From spray to spray, where’er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendant drops of ice, 

That tinkle in the withered leaves below. 
Stillness accompanied with sounds so soft, 

Charms more than silence. Meditation here 

May think down hours to moments.” 

Or, again, it needs only a stroll by the Ouse to show how per- 
fectly in harmony with its surroundings, how absolutely genuine, 
a picture like this from ‘* The Sofa” is: 

“ Here Ouse slowly winding through a level plain 
Of spacious meads with cattle sprinkled o’er, 
Conducts the eye along his sinuous course 
Delighted. There, fast rooted in their bank, 
Stand never overlooked our favorite elms, 

That screen the herdsman’s solitary hut; 
While far beyond, and over-thwart the stream, 
That, as with molten glass, inlays the vale; 
The sloping land recedes into the clouds, 
Displaying on its varied side the grace 

Of hedgerow beauties numberless, square tower, 
Tall spire, from which the sound of cheerful bells 
Just undulates upon the listening ear, 

Groves, heaths and smoking villages remote. 
Scenes must be beautiful, which, daily viewed, 
Please daily, and whose novelty survives 

Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years; 
Praise justly due to those that I describe.”’ 


Passages like these are typical of Cowper at his best. And 
they come home to most of us at some time or other, especially if 
our lot has been much cast in quiet places. They will not give us 
much inspiration: Cowper’s Muse is not often an inspiring one. 
But there are moods, which come to most of us, in which we do 
not wish for, perhaps do not feel quite equal to receiving inspira- 
tion: moods, which find us lonely or tired or depressed ; in which 
we are not fit to be braced by any strong blasts, but yet find the 
soft breezes that blow from Cowper’s poetry cooling and refresh- 
ing. And lovers of the country may enjoy in Cowper what few 
other poets with the conspicuous exception of Wordsworth will 
give them ; they can enjoy in him perfect truthfulness. He de- 
scribes what he has seen. The robin’s “slender notes,” the 
“drops of ice that tinkle in the withered leaves below,’ the bells 
just undulating upon the listening ear, are what his poet’s eye and 
ear had seen and heard in his daily walks; and every one feels 
their simple truth as well as their simple beauty. 





SCANDINAVIA THE ORIGINAL ARYAN HOME. 
Prof. A. H. Sayce, in Contemporary Review. 

I CANNOT now enter fully into the reasons which have led me 
gradually to give up my old belief in the Asiatic origin of the 
Indo-European tongues, and to subscribe to the views of those 
who would refer them to a northern European birthplace. The 
argument is a complicated one, and is necessarily of a cumulative 
character. The individual links in the chain may not be strong, 
but collectively they afford that amount of probability which is 
all we can hope to attain in historical research. Those who wish 
to study them may do soin Dr. Penka’s work on the “ Herkunft 
der Arier,”’ published in 1886. His hypothesis, that southern 
Scandinavia was the primitive “ Aryan home” seems to me to 
have more in its favor than any other hypothesis on the subject 
which has as yet been put forward. It needs verification, it is 
true, but if it is sound the verification will not be long in coming. 
A more profound examination of Teutonic and Keltic mythology, 
a more exact knowledge of the words in the several Indo-Euro- 
pean languages which are not of Indo-European origin, and the 
ee of archzological discovery, will furnish the verification 
we need. 

Meanwhile, it must be allowed that the hypothesis has the 
countenance of history. Scandinavia, even before the sixth cen- 
tury, was characterized as “ manufactory of nations ;’’ and the voy- 
ages and settlements of the Norse Vikings offer a historical illus- 
tration of what the prehistoric migratious and settlements of the 
speakers of the Indo-European languages must have been. They 
differed from the latter only in being conducted by sea, whereas 
the prehistoric migrations followed the valleys of the great rivers. 
It was not until the age of the Roman Empire that the northern 
nations became acquainted with the sailing-boat ; our English sail 
is the Latin sagulum, “ the little cloak of the soldier,” borrowed 
by the Teutons along with its name, and used to propel their 
boats in imitation of the sails of the Roman vessels, The intro- 
duction of the sail allowed the inhabitants of the Scandinavian 
“hive” to push boldly out to sea, and ushered in the era of Saxon 
pirates and Danish invasions. 

Dr. Penka’s arguments are partly anthropological, partly 








archeological. He shows that the Kelts and Teutons of Roman 
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antiquity were the tall, blue-eyed, fair-haired, dolicho-cephalic 
race which is now being fast absorbed in Keltic lands by the older 
inhabitants of them. The typical Frenchman of to-day has but 


little in common with the typical Gaul of the age of Cesar, The 
typical Gaul was, in fact, as much a conqueror in Gallia as he was 
in Galatia, or, as modern researches have shown, as the typical 
Kelt was in Ireland. It seems to have been the same in Greece. 
Here, too, the golden-haired hero of art and song was a represen- 
tative of the ruling class, of that military aristocracy which over- 
threw the early culture of the Peloponnese, aud of whom tradi- 
tion averred that it had come from the bleak North. 
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DRIFT. 


_ subject of usurious exactions from the Moors is revived by a passage 

in the recent work of Thompson, the English traveler in Africa. Mr. 
Barr Ferree, of New York, sends a noteon the subject to the New York Tri- 
bune, as follows: 


“‘T notice some recent remarks in yourcolumns on the American Consuls 
in Morocco. Perhaps it may be well to cite the testimony of Joseph Thomp- 
son, whose explorations in Africa have given him a world wide reputation 
In his recently published ‘ Travels in the Atlas and Southern Morocco’ he 
says: ‘No Moor believes for a moment that his condition would be im- 
proved under a European Government. It seems to him that he would only 
be changing oppression under a ruler of his own faith for oppression under 
a Christian—a disgrace and dishonor he could not bear. Nor is he altogether 
without reason for this belief; for in Morocco the honor of more than one 
European country is continually being dragged in the mud by its represen- 
tatives, who in mazy cases buy their places, not as a means of watching 
over their National interests, but in order to trafficin the sale of “ protec- 
tion,” which puts the Moor or the Jew outside the pale of Moorish law 
permitting him to indulge in legalized plunder, and so adding another to 
the numerous diseases under which the country groans. France is nosmall 
offender in this respect, but America is the most shameless sinner. With 
no trade, no genuine subjects, no real or imaginary interests to look after 
there is yet not only an American Minister at Tangier, but there are vice- 
consuls, mostly Jews, in the chief coast towns, some of whom are no honor 
to their country. Nay, more; America does not hesitate to make a naval 
demonstration to compel the payment of bills run up in the Jewish fashion 
—a few paltry hundreds of dollars becoming in a year or two thousands 
upon thousands.’ 

“ The full force of this last remark will be understood when it is known 
that the lowest rate of interest on which money is loaned in that country— 
invariably by the Jews—is 30 per cent., and it more commonly rises to 120 
per cent. or even higher, and it is for the use of American authority, for the 
enforcement of such ruinous usury, that Mr. Thompson criticises our rep- 
resentatives there. He is, indeed, mistaken as to our having a Minister in 
Morocco, but his travels in that country have been sufficiently extensive to 
enable him to present an intelligent opinion, and it certainly is entitled to 
weight. At all events we should take such steps as are necessary to rid our 
consular service of such gross scandals.” 





Mr. Andrew Carnegie reached New York, on the City of Paris, Wednes- 
day. “A very thorough inspection of the Paris Exposition,” he remarked 
‘‘leads me to say that there never was any exhibition to compare with it. 
The artistic arrangements of the exhibits, the amount of money spent on 
the buildings, and the taste displayed in everything are even more re- 
markable than the products shown. I had no idea that manufactures could 
be exhibited to such advantage. In regard to our Exposition here in 1892 
we cannot do better than make a study of the Paris Exposition. It is 
truly a great credit to France, and the French people, one and all,are en- 
thusiastic in regard to it. The result cannot but be a sourse of great 
strength to the Republic.” 

“ Prices,” Mr. Carnegie said, “are going up abroad. Steel rails there 
are now selling at the same rates as here, and steel plates and all forms of 
iron, steel, coke, and all allied industries, are advancing in price rapidly 
It does not appear to me that they have yet reached their limit, and, there- 
fore, American manufacturers can expect to have the home market, which 
means that we will be fully employed at, I think, remunerative prices.” 





The total original cost of the British warships of all sorts at the last 
Spithead review, paraded for the inspection of the Emperor, was £16,853,765 
The number of ships present was seventy-three; of torpedo boats thirty- 
eight. The weight of metal contained in the heavy guns was 8,609 tons 
The tonnage was approximately 360,000 tons. Five hundred and sixty-nine 
heavy guns, irrespective of quick firers and machine guns, composed the 
armament. 





BiLious DisORDERS, LIVER COMPLAINTS, Costiveness, Dyspepsia, ete 
are speedily removed by Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills. Forty years’ use has 
proved them superior to all other remedies for the cure of the various dis- 
eases for which they are recommended. In their action they are imld and 
certain, and may be taken at any time without risk from exposure. 
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